Social Studies and World Citizenship

country dancing, communal singing, pianoforte and other
instrumental classes, melody-making, listening to record or
radio. There should also be what Mr. Kirkham Jones calls
" co-operative spread-over " in other subjects. For example,
music history and biography should find a place in the history
lessons; music, which almost saturates the Bible, should
figure in the scripture lessons; music story and anecdote
can play an important part in the English literature and
reading lessons.

The cinema and the theatre have, during the past several
decades, moved from plain, though sometimes doubtful,
entertainment to sociological commentary. This is illus-
trated in some of the best so-called * war films ' of to-day.
Perhaps one of the most outstanding, Mrs. Miniver^ more
than any other gives a good example of British reaction to
emergency. Many approved of it, some resented it; but
it performed a sociological and educational function fay
inspiring good, healthy argument.

Time was when we educationists justifiably treated the
cinema as a curse. To-day many films are, as Professor
D. M, Mendelowitz has said, " constructional, idealistic,
noble and decorative. They see the glamour, colour aad
mystery of life; elegance, grace and charm characterize
their output/* To-day the popular motion picture is
" optimistic, clean and beautiful".

Too many teachers ding to the old-fashioned idea that
the popular cinema is a curse to youth. In its initial stages
this was no doubt true. But it is not so to-day. Teachers
would be well advised to go to them more often themselves,
and we dare to say they would eventually find themselves
recommending their pupils to go and see such and such a
film. This applies to cartoon films as well. As an example
might be given the criticism of Walt Disney's Fantasia which
was published in Nature at the time of its appearance:

The new fihn Fantasia . . . will appeal not only to loras
of music, but also, from several points of view, especially to